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Editorials 


LONG-TERM DOLLARS — 
OR SHORT-TERM DIMES? 


In the development of a sound organization, every 
well-run business and institution recognizes that future 
potential is the most important factor in the selection of 
personnel for promotion. By “future potential,” we mean 
the ability which a man shows to move along to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility—the breadth of under- 
standing and the characteristics of persuasiveness which 
enable one to move up to the higher positions. 

In the business world, one of the great differences 
between moderate potential and high potential lies in 
the breadth of understanding of the broader factors in- 
volved in every decision, in the development of indus- 
trial statesmanship, and in the capable articulation of 
business philosophy. 

No one in business has to look very far to see ex- 
amples of people who are too bogged down in their cur- 
rent routine to plan properly for meeting the problems 
of tomorrow. The businessman who is devoting all his 
time and attention to solving the problems that will en- 
able him to add an extra five cents a share to his com- 
pany’s earnings in 1956 too often gives little thought to 
the things that are going to affect earnings profoundly in 
1966 and 1976. Short-term dimes seem like a poor bar- 
gain in exchange for long-term dollars. 

For example, suppose a good efficient management 
increases earnings over the next five years by 10 per 
cent a year. That would be a performance that would do 
anyone credit and is a sound, essential objective. Com- 
pounded, that would add up to about 60 per cent in- 
crease in earnings by 1961. But suppose that, in the same 
period of time, the public atmosphere in this country 
becomes such that the income tax on corporations, in- 
stead of being at a flat 52 per cent rate above the $25,000 
minimum, should be graduated, like the individual in- 
come tax: That means that growth for every industry 
would be severely penalized and, in the case of medium- 
sized and large corporations, such a tax would devour 
far more than 60 per cent of what the 1961 earnings 
might otherwise have been. 

To allow such a thing to happen because of inatten- 
tion to the public reaction toward business, while all 
efforts are being concentrated on the daily detail of im- 
proving earnings, would be no service to any stock- 
holders. And to the extent that it would put an insur- 
mountable bar in front of expansion, development, and 
progress, it would be no service to the American people. 
It is the fear of the editors of this publication that, with- 
out those broad characteristics of understanding which 
might be described as industrial statesmanship, a man 
is not competent today to hold the top position in any 
medium-sized or large company. 

That viewpoint has already been recognized by many 
boards of directors, as is shown by the character and 
qualities of the men that they have promoted in the 
last decade to the top positions. The viewpoint is being 
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accepted more and more, and it is our belief that, be- 
fore another decade passes, it will be almost universal 
among the well-managed companies. 

The same thing applies equally to an institution. The 
president of a state university serves the university poorly 
if, by devoting the most vigorous attention to details 
of operation, he neglects the job of selling his univer- 
sity to the state so that he has public backing for the 
appropriations that he needs. 

Not only do these characteristics of understanding 
and proficiency in the broader fields of institutional and 
industrial statesmanship apply to the top people, but they 
apply more and more to all people of executive rank. 
Whatever the field—public relations, production, finan- 
cial, sales, or institutional—an individual’s capacity for 
advancement is going to be determined increasingly by 
the ability to create that broad public understanding of 
objectives which is essential to the success of any enter- 
prise. It is one of the basic things—though by no means 
the only one—in determining potential for the future. 
Public relations people should be first to recognize it. 


IN DEFENSE OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


Few terms of opprobrium carry so sinister a sig- 
nificance as the words “pressure group.” As employed 
in the ordinary vernacular of the day, they smack of 
improper methods, of undemocratic processes, of a 
greedy and unprincipled thrust for power. Too often 
the description is applied to any group dedicated to ends 
regarded by the user as unwise or unsuitable, but the 
smear spills over. 

There is, of course, nothing new about the existence 
of pressure groups and the bad name they bear frequently 
betrays a woeful lack of understanding about American 
principles of government. The Founders of the Republic, 
well aware of conflicts of viewpoint, looked upon the 
pressure-group process benignly as a safeguard against 
excesses. It was recognized that a diversity of economic 
classes existed—debtors and creditors, farmers and manu- 
facturers and so on—and Madison was to speak enthusi- 
astically about the “multiplicity of interests” which he 
thought would serve to strengthen the systems of checks 
and balances inherent in the U. S. system. 

It would come as no shock to Madison, nor to John 
Adams, that today we find organized interest groups— 
labor, farm, business, veterans, railways and others— 
presenting their views in straightforward fashion and 
pulling no punches about it either. There is nothing im- 
proper in this—the fact is that, by checking and offsetting 
each other, they bring to the legislator the necessity of 
reconciling and coordinating and synthesizing their vari- 
ous views. In so doing, it is possible to develop those 
areas in which lies agreement rather than dissent and 
find a reasonable facsimile of the national attitude. 

We're not suggesting a medal for those engaged in 
advancing their own causes in this “multiplicity of in- 
terests.” We are all too conscious of errors, of misrepre- 
sentations, of gross opportunism which sometimes crop 
up to embarrass the perpetrator and offend the sensi- 
bilities of the nation. But we think that rash and irre- 
sponsible accusation against “pressure groups” as such 
should be considered in the light of their true role in 
the American culture. Their very existence is one of the 
ramparts of freedom. 
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As President Eisenhower has said, 
“the central fact of today’s life is the 
existence in the world of two great 
philosophies of man and government. 
They are in contest for the friendship, 
loyalty, and support of the world’s peo- 
ples.” 

I doubt if many public relations spe- 
cialists realize how important that con- 
test is to them, both personally and in 
their business. 

Certainly I did not until recently. For 
twenty-six years I was a director of pub- 
lic relations in industry. I read many 
articles about communism. I read some 
books. I even worked out a few speeches 
that pointed to the importance of the 
world ideological conflict. But I didn’t 
know enough about the subject. 

As my business career neared its close 
I decided I wanted to take up some work 
in which I could render broad public 
service. An opportunity presented it- 
self to join Theodore Streibert and 
Abbott Washburn and several hundred 
other dedicated p.r. people of the U. S. 
Information Agency in interpreting our 
nation to other peoples. It seemed to be 
what my experience fitted. 

I started by taking the regular train- 
ing course for information officers about 
to go abroad. Part of that course was a 
series of lectures and discussions of the 
world communist conspiracy—particu- 
larly i.s propaganda strategy and tech- 
nianes, 

This is something I wish every public 
relations specialist in the United States 
could take. It presents a case history of 
the application of science, money, man- 
power, and time to mass persuasion that 
is fascinating as a demonstration of 
techniques in marching toward an ideo- 
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POST NO BILLS? On busy Montevideo Street (ironically the “Calle Nueva 
York”) placards announce meeting to hear about Soviet policy of “peaceful 
co-existence” as proclaimed at Communist Party’s 20th Congress in Moscow. 


logical goal in winning men’s mind— 
and horrifying in its sinister significance. 

For me it brought into organized form 
for the first time many miscellaneous 
impressions I had gathered otherwise. 
Adding also much new information, it 
showed me the power, persistence, and 
perils of the communist drive for world 
dominion. 

Since taking the course I have spent 
much time studying intelligence reports 
and reading everything on communist 
propaganda that I could find time for. 
May I sum up for you some of the facts 
I have gathered and conclusions I have 
~eached? 
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The real test in our contest with com- 
munism is now shaping up in the field 
of diplomacy, in rivalry in helping to 
solve the world’s social problems, and 
in ideological persuasion. Call these the 
tactics of cold war if you wish or call 
them, as the communists do in their cur- 
rent dulcet tones, “competition.” They 
are just as much part of the struggle as 
use of soldiers and ships and airplanes 
wou!d be. 

The stakes are world control. If you 
have any doubt of that fact, I can give 
you a long line of declarations by world 
communist leaders that prove it. 

Continued on the Following Page 
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TARGET 

It is among the poverty- 
ridden and dispossessed 
that Communism finds a 
soil fertile to its seed 
and compliant to its will 


The West’s Hole Card: Truth{s 


Communists have long understood and 
recognized the importance of propa- 
ganda better than the free world has. 
Lenin said in 1902— 

“We must go among all classes of 
the people . . . as propagandists, as 
agitators, and as organizers. The prin- 
cipal thing is propaganda and agita- 
tion.” 

There is a story, which I haven’t yet 
been able to document completely, that 
when Lenin unexpectedly found himself 
in power late in 1919, he wondered how 
his handful of communists would be able 
to make their ideas acceptable to the vast 
masses of Russians. He called in Pavlov, 
the great scientist who had learned how 
to condition dogs to respond to whatever 
stimuli he wanted to use. Lenin put 
Pavlov to work seeking a formula for 
conditioning the minds of men. Out of 
it came the method that has since been 
followed of ceaselessly dinning into the 
Russian public mind the tenets of dia- 
lectical materialism, the propositions of 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848, and 
all the other nonsense of communism. 

Somehow it has worked. There are 
only 7,000,000 true believers in com- 
munism in the Soviet Union today out of 
about 200,000,000 people, but the other 
193,000,000 have been so propagandized 
and terrorized that they docilely accept 
the communist way of life, whether they 
like it or not. 

Former Senator William Benton, who 
is now publisher of Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, did quite a scholarly job of 
studying the Soviet educational system 
in Russian about a year ago. His re- 
port tells us that 6,000 special schools 
in USSR are devoted to training pro- 
fessional propagandists. These have an 
enrollment of around 185,000 students. 
Above them are 177 regional “propa- 
ganda colleges.” And above them are a 
dozen higher institutions giving “gradu- 
ate training” to several thousand ad- 
vanced students. 

U. S. representatives have observed 
some of these graduates at work in the 
Near East and Africa and other places. 
Are they public relations people openly 
representing their country? Well hardly. 
They are dedicated communist natives of 
the country, or if not that, they have had 
several years of training in the language 
and customs of that particular country. 
Some have had five years in the propa- 
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ganda schools. They are found in the 
coffee houses, the bars, and other public 
places whispering, talking, needling — 
seizing upon every possibility of stirring 
up discontent or unrest, suggesting that 
if the country were communist, things 
would be better. 

While few extensions of communist 
rule have occurred so far without use of 
military force, we saw in Guatemala for 
a little while that persuasion alone can 
turn the trick. And there is cause for 
grave concern about the effects of com- 
munist propaganda and agitation in 
many other countries at the present time. 

A free country won to communism 
through propaganda and political ma- 
neuvers within is as lost to freedom as 
if it had been invaded by the Red Army. 
Conquest from within could go on and 
on. The greatest danger we face for the 
future is not that we shall be hydrogen- 
bombed, but that one nation after an- 
other may fall for the communist line 
until our own country and maybe a few 
others stand isolated. Someone has 
cynically remarked that freedom could 
finally go down — not with all guns 
blazing, but “with a whimper.” 

One of the illustrations for this article 
is a diagram of the communist system. 
Note one very important fact. The Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union domi- 
nates the governments of the USSR and 
all satellites. This is fundamental and 
will not change as long as the system 
jasts. In our country political parties 
exist to elect governments, and govern- 
ments themselves govern. In communist 
lands, governments are tools of the party. 
All their resources and facilities can be 
used to carry out party doctrines and de- 
cisions. This puts tremendous manpower 
and money in the hands of the dedicated 
communist few who rule the whole vast 
mechanism with absolute authority. 

Almost at the pinnacle of the com- 
munist power pyramid is “Agitprop,” the 
organism that absolutely controls all 
media of communication, education, and 
culture. Only the all-powerful central 
committee of the party is above it, and 
Agitprop’s head is a member of that 
body. It makes policy, issues directives, 
and guidances. Everything it orders must 
be unquestioningly done by the operating 
mechanisms for propaganda and agita- 
tion throughout the world, and it is dupli- 
cated at all levels of every Communist 
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Party organization anywhere in world. 
All governmental agencies of the 
USSR and the satellites in other coun- 
tries are part of the apparatus for spread- 
ing the communist philosophy and ex- 
tending its dominion. In addition, the 
party itself, through its international con- 
nections with millions of card-carrying 
communists, has a great force of propa- 
gandists in practically all countries. 

Then there are the communist fronts. 
These are world organizations for seem- 
ingly good purposes in which many naive 
people who are not communists partici- 
pate. But these groups are always either 
openly or secretly dominated by com- 
munists and working for the triumph of 
communist ideas. To name a prominent 
one — the World Peace Council claims 
more than 650,000,000 adherents in 75 
countries. This figure, I understand, was 
arrived at by counting signatures on pe- 
titions for disarmament and banning of 
atomic weapons. Others: The World 
Federation of Trade Unions, with 
85,000,000 participants in 75 countries; 
the International Union of Students, 
6,000,000 in 72 countries; the Women’s 
International Federation, 200,000,000 in 
80 countries. Altogether there are some 
thirteen important international fronts 
and a much larger number of lesser 
groups which come and go at the will of 
the party’s propaganda organizations. 

A study of Soviet Orbit propaganda in 
1955 gives us the following data on use 
of communications media: 

At the end of 1955, the communists’ 
official broadcasting facilities were send- 
ing 1673 hours per week of programs to 
all parts of the world. Clandestine sta- 
tions were also broadcasting 213 hours 
per week. 

The Soviet press service TASS is the 
main source of news for one-third of the 
world’s population, This agency broad- 
cast nearly a million words a day of com- 
munist-slanted news during 1955. The 
official press section in Russia controls 
7,000 newspapers. In.Communist China 
and the satellites, similar news agencies 
greatly swell the volume of communist 
verbiage parroted to the world. 

Russia alone is publishing about a bil- 
lion books a year, and a book is hardly 
a book in Russia unless it contains some 
propaganda. In 1954, nearly 30 million 
of these were printed in the Free World 
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SOVIET PROPAGANDA)... 
APPARATUS 


External propaganda line 
Internal propoganda line 
ORGANIZATION of Soviet propaganda apparatus is well conceived. Unlike U. S. 
counterparts, it integrates diplomatic missions; official newspapers, and even sports pro- 
grams into its operation. Soviets are adept at tailoring their propaganda line to fit locale. 


Domestic (Internal) Propagende 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN: The death of Stalin and his subsequent discredit was 
a means to an end permitting the present regime to alter its stance before the world. 
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PRODUCTION CAPACITY of large-scale operating 
units stands unquestioned but public often casts doubt 
on its true value as a means of social usefulness. 
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Industry's No. 1 Problem: 


How to Take The 
Sin Out of Size 


Derived from 
A Staff Study of the Oil 
Industry Information Committee 
American Petroleum Institute 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Perhaps the most significant document in the literature of 
public relations practice to appear this year was the report on a Staff Study 
of the Oil Industry Information Committee. This constituted a searching self- 
examination of broad policies and approaches to the problem of bigness in 
industry. While prepared specifically for the oil industry, the philosophy and 
ideas developed have equal applicability to other industries and institutions. 
It is with this point in mind that we publish the following condensation.) 


This paper is an attempt to formulate a body of ideas, 
themes, and concepts which might enable industry more effec- 
tively to achieve its public relations objectives, It was stimu- 
lated by evidence that public misgivings about the oil industry 
pertain primarily to its “big business” features. It was also 
inspired by David Lilienthal’s Big Business: A New Era (1953) 
which seemed to provide a blueprint for a program that would 
evoke a public attitude toward the industry “as affirmative 
and positive as this great capability for productivity itself.” 

This led to a review of the basic information produced by 
the Oil Industry Information Committee over the past four 
years and to an examination of other literature about big busi- 
ness — especially J. D. Glover’s comprehensive study, The 
Attack on Big Business (1954), and Herrymon Maurer’s 
Great Enterprise (1955) which distills the conclusions of a 
six-year study of 50 preeminent American corporations. The 
study was conducted by the staff of Fortune. Also to be cited 
is Barbara Ward, former foreign editor of the London Econo- 
mist. What may be said about big business and capitalism is 
more or less equally relevant to the oil industry and other 
industries. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Public’s Inconsistent Attitudes Toward the Oil Industry. 
The public regards the oil industry as “big, big business.” 
This is probably the key to an understanding of most opinions 
held by people about it. People recognize and approve the 
tremendous material contributions of the oil industry, and of 
all big business, to human comfort and well-being. At the 
same time, they tend to fear a possible misuse of the great 
power that resides in the oil industry—just as they hold simi- 
lar suspicions and fears about other big businesses. That is, 
they tend to be apprehensive about the oil industry’s political, 
social, and moral values; about its compliance with the rules 
of good citizenship and fair play. 

Sources of Public Apprehension. As with any attitude, the 
sources of public uneasiness about the oil industry are com- 
plex. It is possible, however, to identify a few main strands. 
One is the traditional economic theory, still current in our 
schools and colleges, that big business is “monopolistic” or 
“oligopolistic” in its very nature. Another is the traditional 
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An impressive analysis of business 
public relations finds the most room 
for concern in attitudes toward size, 
and suggests shifts in emphasis from 
the material to less tangible values 


theory’s assumption that in their economic life men are mo- 
tivated solely by naked self-interest, by “the pursuit, by what- 
ever means, of private gain.” Applied to the corporation, this 
assumption leads to the idea that big businesses are narrowly 
and rapaciously selfish in their objectives, with no respon- 
sibility except to themselves and their owners. These ideas 
have contributed to the widespread conviction that big busi- 
ness requires a counterforce—government. A third source of 
apprehension is the earlier history of capitalism when some 
big businesses, in Fortune’s words, did indeed “seem to be 
the inhuman offspring of greed and irresponsibility, committed 
. . . to a long life of monopoly.” And “nothing is so retentive 
as a nation’s memory.” A fourth source appears to be a re- 
newed concern with the dignity and self-expression of “the 
individual” and a feeling that the large corporation is a cold, 
impersonal, machine-like organization which submerges and 
frustrates the individual. 

Traditional Approach. Now, to encourage popular approval 
of the oil industry, OITC has been focusing primarily on the 
industry's material contributions; and secondarily, it has been 
explaining the economics of the industry largely in terms of 
the traditional economic theory. In other words, by devoting 
most of its attention to the industry’s material side, OITC has 
in effect been concentrating on subjects about which public 
opinion is already favorable. And through its generally un- 
qualified use of traditional economic terms and concepts, 
OIC on the other hand has in effect been conceding unnec- 
essarily an advantage to the critics of large industry who still 
use traditional economic theory as the basis for much of their 
criticism. Another result is that OIIC to some extent has im- 
plicity conveyed the impression that the oil industry, as part 
of an invariant capitalist system, has remained virtually un- 
changed, morally and socially, from the “robber baron” days 
—again, an unnecessary concession and an implication greatly 
at odds with the realities of American capitalism today. 

The Proposed New Approach. To correct these shortcom- 
ings, and more directly and affirmatively to attack miscon- 
ceptions about the oil industry’s non-material values, the fol- 
lowing modifications in OIIC’s emphasis and approach are 
proposed. They are all calculated to drive home the con- 
temporary fact that “the social responsibilities and economic 
activities of large corporations are so inextricably intermingled 
as to amount to the same thing.” 

1. The development of a more even balance between in- 
formation stressing the oil industry’s contributions to material 
and economic values on the one hand, and information stress- 
ing its contributions to social and moral values on the other. 

2. A more judicious, selective, and qualified use of economic 
terms and concepts when describing modern American capi- 


FOLKLORE OF THE GIANT 


The concept of the “superman,” who is taller, stronger, 
and has magical powers, is almost as old as man himself. 
And different ages have produced their own versions. 
Some giants have used their strength and power for selfish 
ends. But just as many giants have been amiable and 
helpful. A cross-section of giants from different eras and 
myths—real and imagined, good and bad—is shown below. 


PAUL BUNYAN dug Mississip- 
pi river bed, helped clear U. S. 


GOLIATH, Biblical giant, met 
match in small, heroic David. 


GIANT atop beanstalk gave 
Jack hard time before he died. 


GENII of Aladdin came when 
lamp was rubbed, brought jewels. 


Copr. National Comics Publications, Inc. 
SUPERMAN, of comic fame, 
fights against crime, injustice. 


ATLAS, of the Greek gods, had 
job of holding world on back. 


talism as exemplified by the oil industry. When using such 
an idea as the “profit motive,” for example, it should be made 
clear that today’s profit motive is no longer the unbridled 

“pursuit, by whatever means, of private gain.” 
3. The initiation of an effort to underline the virtual 
Continued on the Following Page 
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transformation of American capitalism, as 
illustrated by the oil industry, that has 
occurred over the last several decades. 


I. ECONOMIC PLENTY 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


During the last decade and a half, Ameri- 
can big business, together with its smaller 
counterpart, has been responsible for the 
most tremendous outpouring of goods and 
services that the world has ever seen. As 
a result, our standard of living surpasses 
anything envisioned before World War II 
by even the most sanguine observers. 
From any utiiitarian viewpoint, these 
colossal accomplishments should have 
evoked a ringing affirmative for big business 
from the American people. But what has 
happened? Judging by appearances, a great 
many people are still bemused by the stigma 
of bigness as applied to industry. This at 
least is the inference to be gained from the 
election campaign which has begun by im- 
plicitly and explicitly casting big business in 
the villain’s role, with little business and 
“the people” in-the role of Little Nell. As 
Nation’s Business’ predicted in its April 
issue: “Political expediency demands an 
artificial cleavage of the economic structure 
into two segments: Big Business and Little 
Business. The first, politicians insist, is 
wicked, greedy, rapacious, the natural 
enemy not only of Little Business but prob- 
ably of all human decency. . . . This sort 
of type-casting has been going on for 50 
years. . . . But never have so many people 
crowded into the act as now when one party 
tries to fasten and the other tries to escape 
the title, ‘The Party of Big Business.’ ” 
Clearly, the presumption is that this old 
melodrama will strike a familiar response 
from the public. And opinion survey evi- 
dence tends to confirm this—although with 
a qualification which holds significant im- 
plications for the OIIC program and all 
other public relations programs designed 
to create public understanding of American 
capitalism. 
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“We cannot win by granting the 
premises of our own critics... . 
which must be replaced by a 
concept more congruent with 
the new and dynamic capitalism.” 


SHELL OIL’S 
JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 


The Public's Ambivalent Attitude Toward 
Big Business. The qualification is embodied 
in the finding that, whereas people tend to 
be uneasy or fearful about big business on 
political, social, and moral grounds, they 
nevertheless and at the same time do ac- 
knowledge and respect big business for its 
material attainments. “Here is a monu- 
mental contradiction,” exclaims David 
Lilienthal. We “seem to be split personali- 
ties, against bigness but desiring its fruits.” 

Evidence of the public’s ambivalent atti- 
tude toward big business comes from re- 
peated surveys conducted over more than 
a decade by Elmo Roper, the University of 
Michigan, Opinion Research Corporation, 
Social Research, Inc., and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In Elmo Roper’s words, these studies 
show that among the public “there is pride 
over the achievements of big business but 
some apprehension over the possible abuses 
of power inherent in big business.” On the 
other hand, there is approval of the pro- 
ducer role of big business (“mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution develop and im- 
prove products”), its employer role (“cre- 
ates jobs .. . pays high wages . . . improves 
working conditions”), and its role in keep- 
ing prices down, making things cheaper, 
raising the standard of living. 

Meanwhile, there is found an indetermi- 
nate catalogue of vague political, social, and 
moral violations by big business, in the 
past. Public suspicion of big business gravi- 
tates around topics which are not directly 
related to its role as a producer-distributor. 
As to the central issue of government regu- 
lation, it is precisely the public’s attitude 
toward industry in its non-utilitarian role 
that is crucial. “Individually, the people 
feel they cannot adequately enforce the 
rules which they think business should fol- 
low,” explains Roper. “But through their 
government they feel they can have a voice 
in making sure that certain standards are 
lived up to by business. Government is 
looked upon, therefore, as a source of 


GENERAL MOTOR’S 
HARLOW CURTICE | C. 


checks and balances on business excesses.” 

The public clearly wants to see—and 
needs to be shown—evidence of the indus- 
try’s moral “good citizenship” as well as 
its economic utility. We have seemed to 
reason mistakenly that if people can be 
made vividly aware of the material bene- 
fits they will transfer their positive feelings 
to the more abstract concepts of “freedom 
of opportunity, freedom of initiative, free- 
dom of decision for businessmen. . .” 
The evidence, however, suggests that this 
premise has only limited validity. A reallo- 
cation of thematic emphasis would seem 
to be in order. 


Il. THE DILEMMA 

We Can't Win by Granting Critics’ 
Premises. If the bulk of our material has 
been devoted to the economic role of the 
oil industry, the remainder appears to have 
been centered around such themes as com- 
petition, the profit motive, the individual 
businessman, private ownership, etc.; in 
short, around the classical economic prin- 
ciples regarded as essentials of a capitalistic 
system. 

But taking a cue from writers like 
Maurer and borrowing the phraseology of 
Eugene Holman, chairman of the board of 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.), it now 
appears that in their commonly accepted 
form most of these principles are “based on 
beliefs that do not (any longer) conform 
to reality.” Furthermore, these theories and 
premises yield the initial advantage of ter- 
rain to our critics who consciously or un- 
consciously use classical, laissez-faire eco- 
nomics as the basis for most of their attacks. 

The whole matter, explains Glover, goes 
back to the basic theory and justification : 
of laissez-faire capitalism: 

“This was the doctrine, and still is, in 
its classical form, that the free un- ; 


hampered activity of individuals seeking 
their own private material gain will lead. 
of automatic necessity, to the best of all 
possible worlds. . . . One of the basic, one 
of the cardinal, premises of that classical 
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doctrine is that economic activity will be 

carried on by a large number of neces- 

sarily small units. . . . Business units 
which are big, and necessarily few, stand 

opposed to that fundamental premise. . . . 

Among other things . . . it follows there- 

fore that they will not automatically and 

of necessity be freely and unreservedly 
competitive. They will be monopolistic. 

. . . Since the classical system led to the 

best of all possible worlds, how could a 

system made up of such new, contrasting 

entities (as the modern American corpo- 
ration lead to anything else than some- 
thing inferior?” 

This quotation telescopes the basic rea- 
soning out of which emerged most of the 
monopoly charges that have been leveled 
at big business. And granted the original 
premises, there is virtually no answer to 
the charges. They can be effectively dealt 
with only if it can be demonstrated that the 
premises are inadequate; only, that is, if the 
premises can be authentically denied and 
replaced by concepts more congruent with 
the startlingly new and dynamic capitalism, 
typified by large enterprise, that has evolved 
in the United States. 

Maurer responds to the argument that, 
because of its size, the big corporation is 
naturally monopolistic and chases after 
gigantic profits. “As an essay in dogmatics,” 
comments Maurer, “such an argument is 
unanswerable. It stands firmly and consist- 
ently on a body of past economic theory, 
and it reasons the curses of bigness in strict 
logical deduction from it.” Then he adds: 
“The trouble is that the argument makes 
no fresh contacts with reality.” 

Here is exactly where we have forfeited 
a key advantage to the critics. For, instead 
of shifting the ground to the concrete re- 
alities of modern large-scale enterprise, we 
have implicity accepted the classical eco- 
nomic model as a valid point of departure; 
we have implicity, sometimes almost ex- 
plicity, striven to convey the idea that a 
large industry does conform to the classical 
model. 

A recent study, The American Business 
Creed, richly documents the widespread 
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repetition by businessmen of the ideas of 
the classical economists. This is true, says 
Maurer, even of the very men, with certain 
fortunate exceptions, who direct the new- 
type giant enterprises: “Unable to tell the 
public—or, for that matter, themselves— 
precisely how the enterprises function eco- 
nomically, . .. they fall back on vague and 
general remarks about (classical) capitalism 
and free enterprise, although such pro- 
nouncements contain little that is edifying 
and, it would seem, very little that is con- 
vincing.” Glover finds it surprising that “to 
judge by what businessmen often say, one 
would think that they, too, agree that the 
nature of business corporations is exactly 
and precisely what critics say it is... . In 
their talk and in their rationalizations, busi- 
nessmen sometimes do sound just like the 
stereotype cast up for them by the critics.” 

Lack of a Rigorous Rationale for To- 
day’s Facts. This paradoxical state of affairs 
is due largely to the lack of a rigorous, 
systematic rationale for the new large- 
enterprise component of the American 
economy. “One of the ironies of our time” 
is the phrase used by Glover to characterize 
the fact “that still, at this late date, there 
does not exist a fully developed logic which 
reconciles and integrates the big corporation 
with the very basic traditional justification 
of laissez-faire capitalism. Nor has there 
been developed a new philosophy . . . that 
does provide postively for big business.” As 
a result, “those who believe there is a 
real and important place for big business 
still don’t have the strength that comes 
from being supported by a nicely integrated, 
elegantly elaborated ideology. This lack 
shows up in Congressional hearings, . . . in 
(anti-trust) litigation, . . . in the public 
statements of administrators of big business. 
. . » When they come to rationalize about 
business, many people have only the tradi- 
tional concepts of classical laissez-faire capi- 
talism with which to think and talk about 

Eugene Holman draws an apt analogy 


ABRAM T. COLLIER 


JOHN HANCOCK’S 


between physical theory and economic 
theory: “When Galileo discovered new 
facts about the universe . . . the science of 
astronomy had to be revised and expanded. 
The discoveries of Newton and Einstein 
made revisions and widening necessary in 
the science of physics. A similar expansion 
of economic thought seems to me necessary 
today.” For his part, Maurer considers such 
an expansion to be imperative: “The basic 
problem is the development of a rationale 
of great enterprise by which the large cor- 
poration can understand itself and explain 
itself. The explanation is needed if only to 
ensure survival.” 


Ill. A NEW APPROACH 


Using Present Facts and Ideas Instead of 
Awaiting Future Theory. What, then, is to 
be done? For one thing, we can jettison all 
implications that we unreservedly share the 
obsolete premises about the nature of busi- 
ness enterprise to which its critics subscribe. 

As for the development of a new body 
of consistent and acceptable theory, this 
may come. For there are signs that an in- 
creasing number of economists and corpora- 
tions are becoming much more interested 
than formerly in first-hand clinical observa- 
tions of large-scale business behavior and 
motivation. To illustrate: Recognizing the 
need for reasonable and reliable answers to 
questions about the social and moral values 

. served by American capitalism, several 
corporate representatives themselves — in- 
cluding Lovett Peters, financial vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Continental Oil 
Company; Franklyn Waltman, Sun Oil 
Company’s director of public relations; and 
Harold Brayman, du Pont’s public relations 
director — at the initiative of Dr. Claude 
Robinson, president of Opinion Research 
Corporation, have even joined in forming 
an institute for research and education in 
the field. This “center for the study and 
teaching of the principles of American 
capitalism” is called the Princeton Panel. 

Continued on the Following Page 
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PRECIPITATORS 
OF CONTROVERSY 


ADAM SMITH 
Is laissez-faire a myth? 


DAVID RICARDO 
His iron law is bent 


KARL MARX 
Outmoded metaphors 
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“Economic plenty is not enough...” 


It plans to offer refresher courses and to 
organize a literature of capitalism which 
analyzes the system in terms of social as 
well as economic values. Another example 
comes from Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business. Through a grant 
from the management consulting firm, 
McKinsey and Company, it has recently 
established a foundation which is sponsor- 
ing a continuing series of lectures on the 
management of large organizations. 

But we cannot afford to wait for a pos- 
sible new theory to be produced. The justi- 
fication of big business must be framed in 
terms of living facts. And there are at least 
two kinds of interrelated material out of 
which the beams and scaffolding can be 
erected. One consists of working principles 
or propositions which have been formulated 
by students who are pioneering in the ob- 
jective scrutiny of today’s large-scale 
American enterprise. The other consists of 
fundamental American aspirations whose 
realization coincides with the evolving 
trend of large-enterprise behavior, methods 
and motives. 

Emergent Propositions. There is probably 
no need to recount the events of earlier 
American capitalism that spawned the 
muckrakers, the Sherman Act, Teddy 
Roosevelt’s “big stick” against the “male- 
factors of great wealth,” and the New Deal’s 
antagonism to the “economic royalists.” The 
point is that out of this history have come 
many anti-business stereotypes which, to- 
gether with the qualms about our departure 
from the classical capitalist ideal, persist 
in people’s minds and aggravate public ap- 
prehensions about the possible misuse of 
power by big business. 

Present-day American capitalism has 
progressed so far beyond both the classical 
model and the “robber baron” stage that 
none of the old negative stereotypes any 
longer makes sense. Indeed, among the 
various propositions that have been ad- 
vanced to explain our contemporary Ameri- 
can order, the one epitomized by the word 
“transformation” is the most sweeping and 
transcendent. For in rejecting the past as 
something entirely different from the pres- 
ent, it in one stroke serves to demolish 
lingering misconceptions and to invite a 
new unprejudiced look at what we have be- 
come—and at the promise of the future. 

It is a proposition to which a number of 
thoughtful business leaders have publicly 
subscribed. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), for example, speaks of “modern 
American capitalism, which is truly a new 
thing in the history of the world.” Dozens 
of oil companies have distributed thousands 
of copies of the Ethyl Corporation’s re- 
print of Professor Salvadori’s lecture, 
praised by President Eisenhower, on the 
unique features of American capitalism. 
L. S. Wescoat, while chairman of the board 


of the American Petroleum Institute, com- 
pared the past when men could “carry on 
a profitable business . . . at the expense of 
others” with the present when business man- 
agement “must think in terms of a whole 
complex of prosperous lives — customers, 
workers and investors...” A General 
Electric advertisement about “People’s 
Capitalism” declares: “Our brand of capi- 
talism is distinctive . . .” And Theodore 
V. Hauser, chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck, finds it ludicrous that our system 
is being challenged on the basis of “a 
philosophy 100 years old and directed 
against a capitalism very different from 
what we Americans have.” 

But what are the elements that make 
modern American capitalism “measurably 
different,” or unique? The full answer has 
not yet been given. But let us focus on one 
of these propositions. 

This proposition is what Barbara Ward 
calls “the revolution in the role of the 
profit motive.” In a sense, this revolution 
typifies what is meant by the transforma- 
tion of American capitalism. 

Profits and the Profit Motive. Underlying 
much of the public’s uneasiness, is the image 
of “economic man” as portrayed in classi- 
cal economic theory. Much in early capi- 
talism, says Barbara Ward, could come 
under the heading of “the pursuit, by what- 
ever means, of private gain.” Maurer de- 
scribes the mental climate of many business- 
men as having been “close indeed to the 
psychology laid down by the theoretical 
classical economists; it certainly encouraged 
the unlimited pursuit of the highest possible 
immediate gains.” 

One result of this state of affairs has 
been aptly expressed by James Pipkin, vice 
president of the Texas Company: “Little 
wonder that responsible journals of opinion 
threw up their hands and the public paled 
at the sight of the plunderers at work. As 
ruthlessness and exploitation became the 
accepted means by which financial success 
could best be achieved, the business com- 
munity’s reputation sank to lower and 
lower depths.” It has never fully recovered. 

Du Pont’s president, Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, makes a further point about 
“the old type-casting of the businessman 
as materialistic, selfish, . . . and insatiable in 
his pursuit of money.” “I am afraid,” he 
says, “that it has made its mark and has 
created in the minds of the average person 
the myth that the public welfare is in some 
way in danger, that society needs protec- 
tion from these businessmen in caricature.” 

Actually, of course, there has been a 
deep and sharp break with past conceptions 
and functions of profits and the profit mo- 
tive. In support of this thesis, Maurer, 
among others, marshals convincing evi- 
dence not only in terms of -typical factual 
data, but also in terms of the very logic of 

Continued on Page 18 
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Editors 


from coast to coast 
report and comment on 


Nations Business articles 


Newspaper editors the country over keep a constant eye on the content of 
Nation’s Business. They’ve learned that its “useful look ahead” leads them 
to choice material for news stories, interpretive pieces, editorials. Again and 
again you'll see the phrase “According to Nation’s Business” in leading 
newspapers. 

It’s no accident that this is so. 

For Nation’s Business illuminates, analyzes and interprets the three princi- 
pal day-to-day interests of business owners and management men—govern- 
ment problems, business leadership, community welfare. Since these are 
things which affect the lives of everyone . . . and since Nation’s Business per- 
forms its job competently and comprehensively . . . it is logical that its col- 
umns should frequently make news. 

This editorial emphasis, too, helps explain why Nation’s Business is read by 
more business owners than any other magazine in its field—why it so 
thoroughly covers the vast and expanding business market. Of its 775,000 
A.B.C. circulation, over 550,000 copies go to owners, partners, presidents— 
of chemical companies, metalworking firms, banks, retail and wholesale 
establishments—every type of business nationwide. 

There are many publications through which you can reach “management 
men” with your PR message. But if business owners are among your targets, 
Nation’s Business should head your list. 


Nation’s Business 


means ACTION IN BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Los Angeles ¢* San Francisco 


775,000 paid circulation. Read by 75,000 executives of business members of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and 700,000 other leaders of the American business community who 
paid for their personal subscriptions. 
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by WayYNE L. HopGEs 
Professor, School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


Satchel Paige, that ageless and imper- 
turbable pitcher, says he keeps his peace 
of mind by observing his own maxim: , 

“Don’t look back. Something might 
be gaining on you.” 

Industrial public relations, should it 
take a fast glance over its shoulder at 
labor union public relations, might be- 
come a little disturbed at what it sees. 
Even though Labor public relations is 
back there a good distance and running 
at times as though it had charleyhorses 
in both legs, it is gaining. 

Public relations for organized labor 
has not been uniformly successful at 
national, state and local levels, nor uni- 
formly successful among union interna- 
tionals. Union public relations has been 
most effective at the national level, least 


Labor’s 
Public Relations: 
Progress on 


a Rocky Road 


U. S. unionism’s troubled history 
presents formidable difficulties to 
public understanding but new ideas 
on approach seem to hold promise 


effective at the community level; and 
only a handful of unions in the country 
at this date can claim to have really 
good public relations programs. Never- 
theless, there are some solid indications 
of improvement in recent years. 

The real obstacles to effective union 
public relations are psychological. The 
assortment of mental blocks that thwart 
good public relations for labor are em- 
bedded deep in the historical “culture” 
of unionism. Union public relations will 
gain as union members and officers 
gradually rid themselves of these mental 
blocks; but because anti-public relations 
attitudes and opinions are so protective 
and so natural in the history of their ex- 
perience, union people find difficulty in 
thinking and acting in public relations 


ways. Should it ever happen that union 
officers and members can altogether rid 
themselves of their attitudinal handicaps, 
labor’s public relations impact, particu- 
larly at community levels, would be infi- 
nitely greater than it is today. If all the 
widespread 16 million union members 
in America ever determined to become 
public relations ambassadors for organ- 
ized labor, and operated effectively as 
such, they could have quite a program 
indeed. 

Such a circumstance is not immedi- 
ately likely—and here are some reasons 
why not. 

Unions cannot, or will not, pay start- 
ing salaries for professionals, in any 
specialization, comparable to salaries 
paid them by industry. The up-from-the- 
ranks tradition is still so strong in many 
unions that the man who has worked his 
way up the union ladder from shop 
steward to paid officer often is appointed 
to a professional post over candidates 
with college specializations and extensive 
experience outside the union. 

The “communications distance” be- 
tween the president of an international 
and the union member in an industrial 
plant is greater than between the presi- 
dent of a multi-plant company and this 
same plant workman. To pass the com- 
munications ball— from international 
president to state and district leaders, to 
city federation and council presidents, to 
local union presidents, to business agents, 
to stewards, to members—involves a lot 
of passing. Nor is the organization be- 
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tween these units as tightly controlled 
as in the management situation. 

A local can be a highly autonomous 
organization that can safely ignore the 
wishes of its international, state, and 
city units. So, too, members if they wish 
may pay attention to union officers only 
when it is to their advantage to do so. 
Although much is made of “union dis- 
cipline,” the clean union, at least, has 
no power over its segments to equal 
management's power inherent in its pay- 
checks. 

Oldtime union leaders reared in the 
troubled history of unionism find it 
hard to work in any but the old com- 
bative tradition. These boomers of an 
earlier day are dismayed by the younger 
union members who, they complain, 
“can’t really know what unionism 
means.” 

Emotional appeals are not as effective 
as money and security appeals to the 
young, “new” kind of union member. 
The new union man wants in his union 
paper news relative to his wages, hours, 
working conditions, and benefits; he is 
no longer easily excited by typographical 
screams. With the national increase in 
security-consciousness and higher edu- 
cational levels will come even more de- 
crease in the believability and effective- 
ness of emotionalism. 

In all comparative studies of relative 
believability of union and management 
publications that I know, the company 
papers and magazines have won hands 
down. Perhaps somewhat belatedly, 
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unions are becoming aware of this 
phenomenon; and union publications by 
and large are somewhat quieter than they 
used to be. 

Union community relations difficulties 
are real ones. Local labor’s frequent dis- 
trust of the press and its relative disin- 
terest in community affairs in turn have 
heightened public distrust in unions. In 
response, again, local unions have acted 
and talked largely in defensive ways. 
They have avoided reporters, stayed 
away from public meetings unless labor 
was directly concerned. 

Union leaders don’t receive many in- 
vitations to address service clubs, or 
PTA’s either. Many public schools would 
refuse labor’s offer to contribute to social 
studies curricula with speakers or printed 


material. When labor does get a chance 
to address a public group—perhaps at 
the invitation of a radio program or a 
public forum—it often is to debate a 
controversial issue with a management 
representative. The result is perpetration 
of the public notion that unions are al- 

ways combative and defensive. 
Community rebuffs of labor’s ad- 
vances are symptoms of a basic trouble, 
and not the trouble itself. The basic 
trouble is a public distrust of organized 
labor as being selfish and tough. The 
union which is not selfish and tough 
(granted that some selfishness for its 
membership and some toughness with 
employers is necessary to be a real 
union) can improve its public relations 
Continued on Page 26 
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With film booking offices in 43 key markets, UNITED WORLD offers the 
broadest coverage for your sponsored motion pictures. 


Through this giant network you can penetrate America’s vast cap- 
tive audiences reaching: 


¢ 500,000 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 

¢ 37,000,000 TELEVISION HOMES VIA PERSONAL SALES CONTACTS 
WITH TV STATIONS 

* 19,000 MOTION PICTURE THEATRES 

* 16MM “COMMUNITY” RURAL SHOWINGS 


You receive: 
« Maximum “sponsor-specialized” 16mm audiences. 
« Scheduling of your film on established network and local TV shows. 
¢ Advance notice of every booking. 


¢ Certified monthly circulation reports and summaries of confirmed 16mm 
showings and telecasts. 


As the only major film company in the sponsored field, United World 
(A Division of Universal Pictures Company, Inc.) brings you true 
professional know-how ...a record of success! It will pay you to 
learn more about United’s film distribution services. Write Today 
For Your Free Brochure: “PR’S Best Audiences.” 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, inc. 


1445 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 
Cable: UNIWORFILM ¢ TRafalgar 6-5200 


A Division of Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 
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The camera, artfully and imaginatively 
employed, is a creative tool which adds 
new dimensions to human understanding 
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by CHARLES M. HACKETT 


Executive Assistant, Public Relations Department 
E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


A new French moving picture called 
“Rififi,” now being shown in the United 
States, features a 40-minute sequence 
during which there is no dialogue, no 
subtitles, and almost a complete absence 
of sound. The silence is an integral part 
of the story. The characters are quiet 
for excellent reasons—they are robbing 
a jewelry store. 

During a recent showing in New York, 
someone in the audience dropped a 
pocketbook with a loud clatter. The re- 
action of the house was immediate. The 
disturber of the peace was subjected to 
an indignant mass reproach with a stern 
“Sh-sh-h-h-h-h!” 

What was happening here was a fine 
demonstration of the power in a visual 
image—in a picture, or a sequence of 
pictures, so artfully presented that no 
other form of communication was 
needed. The photography itself spoke: 
eloquently, movingly, indelibly. It spoke 


CHARLES M. Hackett has had long ex- 
perience as a picture editor in the Du Pont 
employee picture magazine “Better Living,” 
which he originated, and was one of the 
first to apply the picture-story technique to 
public relations practice. He also headed 
the group which produced “Du Pont—the 
Autobiography of an Enterprise,” which 
used the same picture approach. Although 
starting in life as an architect, he soon 
turned to journalism (in Philadelphia and 
in Wilmington, Del.) and was one of the 
earliest of the daily radio newscasters be- 
fore going with Du Pont Public Relations 
twenty years ago. He studied photography 
himself, he says, as a defense against the 
technical alibis advanced by photographers 
explaining why they didn’t get the picture. 


a universal language, as clear and pre- 
cise to a Berber tribesman as to a Man- 
hattan sophisticate. It spoke in the fash- 
ion that all pictures should speak—in 
the forceful and vivid vernacular of the 
eye. 

The picture language is, of course, 
older than the alphabet and precedes any 
form of what we call written commu- 
nication. Hieroglyphics and sculptured 
friezes discovered today tell us more 
than anything else about the ways of 
antiquity. Yet much of what we know of 
the ancient past derives from the writ- 
ten rather than the pictured content. 
The artist, after all, represents things as 
his imagination dictates; he may or may 
not show things as they are. The foren- 
sic validity is, therefore, questionable— 
he does not purport nor does he promise 
to be authentic. Not until the advent of 
photography could we be assured of 
realistic portrayal. 

It has been scarcely a hundred years 
since we learned that a moment in time 
could be registered imperishably in a 
thin layer of jelly. Only a century, yet it 
makes clear for us the character in the 
face of a President long dead, the 
grandeur of a mountain range: we shall 
never see, or, on another plane, the 
workings of our digestive apparatus. The 
camera has become an instrument of al- 
most unlimited utility and resourceful- 
ness, capable of performing miracles. 
We have developed photographers of 
rare technical skill and of a delicate sen- 
sibility comparable to the great portrait 
painters of any age. 

Despite this progress and despite the 
vast quantities of film exposed daily 


BUT TO SEE THEM REALLY ELOQUENT, TURN THE PAGE 


PICTURES CAN TALK 
LOUDER THAN WORDS 
WHEN THEY ARE: 


Recreating Beauty 


Or Revealing Charm 
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Recording History 
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(TV alone is using over 1,000,000 feet 
per day and the movies about 2,000,- 
000,000 feet a year), we have a long 
way to go. 

Pictures which have to say only “This 
is what it is like,” or “This is how she 
looks,” have been brought to a high 
state of cultivation. As a reporter, the 
camera has few equals, whether it’s the 
death plunge of the Andrea Dorea or 
Mrs. Arthur Miller standing on a subway 
grating. But, when used, as many pic- 
tures are, in an attempt to forward an 
idea, it is a sad fact that nine out of 
ten pictures fail in their purpose. As a 
media of communication, they fail be- 
cause they do not take advantage of 
their potential effectiveness. They fail 
because they have, in themselves, little 
to say and what does come through is 
halting and inarticulate. 

Yet it is in this form that the pic- 
ture medium offers its greatest challenge 
and its greatest rewards to public rela- 
tions efforts of whatever character. It is 
assumed that the technicians approach- 
ing the problem have a clear under-, 
standing of what they are trying to say 
and that pictures can convey this mes- 
sage in the most direct form. From that 
point on, it becomes a question of tech- 
nique. 

First and foremost, we can be sure 
that, if the picture is going to speak out 
loud, it won’t do so by chance. The 
essence of the successful picture treat- 
ment is the planning. As so used, a pic- 
ture is simply the photographic inter- 
pretation of an idea. This can be a simple 
idea: John X, your stockholder, is not 
a financier, but a druggist, with the fact 
unmistakably shown by soda handles, 
apron, and background. It may be an 


idea of considerable complexity: X 
Company’s war role has been fulfilled 
and it has returned to civilian pursuits. 
The trick is to plan the picture so it 
puts its message across quickly, naturally, 
and forcefully. 

What does the planning entail? It may 
cover as much as the initiation of an 
event which, when illustrated, will em- 
phasize the fact in a powerful way. At 
this point, I can hear a chorus of 
croaks, aghast at mention of “initiating 
an event.” Is this fakery? Is this misrep- 
resentation? If so, let us cast it out. 

Answer: It is not fakery, it is not 
misrepresentation, it is simply creative 
journalism of the kind practiced by 
every reporter worth his salt from 
Horace Greeley on. Is a_ legitimate 
course of action by an official or by an 
individual wrong because a newspaper, 
rather than he, suggested it? When I 
was a reporter, I was continually getting 
myself good copy by suggesting things 
to people—if they agreed and took ac- 
tion, they made news which I reported. 
Neither I nor anyone else ever thought 
of this as dishonorable. 

Thus with picture planning. I will 
give two examples to show what I mean. 
In one, our objective was to emphasize 
the vast erudition of the scientific per- 
sonnel at one location. How to do it 
best? We hit on the idea of getting the 
librarian at that spot to sponsor an ex- 
hibit of the diplomas representing de- 
grees awarded to this group of scien- 
tists. (There were the seals of 285 uni- 
versities and, altogether, 1,680 degrees. ) 

The pictures taken at the exhibit told 
the story vividly. So did the exhibit it- 
self—one of the most interesting of the 
year. It lost nothing in the fact that it 


was suggested for a special reason. An- 
other time, our objective was a way to 
introduce a tax story without its seem- 
ing forced and gratuitous. The result 
was a “Tax Clinic” in which our own 
tax people and Internal Revenue person- 
nel sat down with employees and 
answered questions. The “Clinic” got 
lots of publicity enabling us to tell our 
tax story gracefully and effectively. I’m 
not a bit ashamed of having instigated it: 
it proved so popular on its own they’ve 
repeated it every year since. 

So, first of all, “planned” subject mat- 
ter. Second, pictures that are carefully 
thought out so that they say what you 
want them to say. Often, this is a mat- 
ter of the most elementary kind (see 
cuts); you’d be amazed at the tendency 
to overlook the obvious. Often, it’s a 
matter of casting or wardrobe: If you 
are making the point that industrial em- 
ployees today are substantial citizens 
(which they are) and gentlemen (which 
they are), don’t overlook the detail that 
a gentleman, with ladies present, wears 
his coat at table. I’ve turned down more 
than one picture on this account, and 
to those who say, “This particular guy 
doesn’t wear a coat at dinner,” I will 
answer that I have the responsibility of 
correcting the manners of anyone whom 
I am presenting publicly, just as a news- 
paper will edit the grammatical content 
of a quotation.* Continued on Page 28 


*Though editing does not always enrich the 
vernacular, When the late Anton Cermak, 
Mayor of Chicago, was shot by a bullet in- 
tended for F.D.R., his reaction was the mag- 
nanimous, if ungrammatical, ‘‘I am glad it 
was me instead of him.” This classic remark 
was not improved when the New York 
Times sniffishly printed it as “I and he.” 


What could the average family buy in a 4-year period with the money which otherwise goes for taxes. You have only to look below. 
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c. Lamp,” house magazine of Standard Oil of New Jersey, has been rolling off 
Arrow color presses since 1924. “Cities Service Macazine” has been printed by 


us since 1946. 


Du Pont publications — “Du Pont MaGazine,” “PackaGEs AND and 
“Better Livinc” — have been printed by Arrow since 1941. But we don’t confine 
ourselves to large circulation magazines. We’ve been turning out “G. M. Worvp” 
for General Motors since 1925 in an edition of eight thousand copies. Circulation of 


these house magazines ranges from small to medium to large. 


To meet the need for fast and dependable delivery of house magazines Arrow has 
recently invested more than a million and a half dollars in the most modern and most 
efficient press equipment. Our expanded facilities include a battery of eight 2-color 
presses and five 5-color presses — the largest multi-color operation in New York — 


and the only completely new large letterpress plant in the East. 


Arrow’s recent merger with William E. Rudge’s Sons has resulted in an integrated 
printing and creative service organization of unrivaled scope. For more than 80 years, 
the name of Rudge has been a leader in creative printing executed to the most exacting 


standards. 


The merged and expanded Arrow-Rudge staff of writers, designers, artists and skilled 
craftsmen can expertly handle any or all phases of. the production of your house 


magazines, brochures, annual reports and other corporate literature. 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 


636 Eleventh Avenue 130 Cedar Street 


New York 36, New York 
Telephone Clrcle 6-6890 


Telephone BArclay 7-7300 
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New York 6, New York G 


AN INTEGRATED PRINTING and CREATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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Sin Out of Size 


Continued from Page 10 


the modern corporation’s characteristic 
structure. “Nowadays,” he points out, 
“managers seldom have any profits of their 
own to maximize. They are responsible for 
earning profits, but the profits accrue not 
to them but to their corporations, entities 
which are persons only by legal definition, 
and which by no flight of fancy can be 
imagined as having psychological motives of 
any sort. Not the company but the mana- 
ger has motives. Yet whatever business de- 
cision he may make, the resulting profit or 
loss is unlikely to have much effect on his 
own pocketbook. The stock ownership of 
most managers is remarkably slight. In con- 
trast to the capitalists of the early years 
of this century, some of whom had enough 
money to make profound impressions on 
the U. S. economy, extremely few mana- 
gers today have enough money to make 
even a superficial impression on their own 
companies . . . A manager’s livelihood de- 
pends, of course, on his receiving a salary, 


Toy buyers report that among 
the fastest moving games is 
Cootie. It is one of more than a 
dozen plastic*games created by 
the W. H. Schaper Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. To stimulate 
sales, the Schaper Company had 
us produce the 32-page picture 
book" illustrated above. The book 
dramatizes the Cootie game in in- 
teresting story form and also illus- 
trates the other Schaper games. 

, Inserted in all Schaper products, 
it automatically reaches the best 
prospects for additional game 
purchases. 


*Produced by: 


Custom Comics, Ine. 


Picture Books for Public Relations, 
and Sales Promotional Purposes 
45 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 

JUdson 2-3950 
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but salaries and profits cannot be said to 
provide motives in the same sense. For one 
thing, management salaries seldom fluctuate 
according to company earnings . . . Gen- 
erally speaking, the executive gets his sal- 
ary increases not so much on the basis of 
special merit as on the basis of company 
policies, which provide regular increments 
at stated steps in each executive’s career. 
Furthermore, once an executive is an es- 
tablished member of management, his con- 
tinued employment and his salary are well- 
nigh certain until he retires.” 

Profits for the corporation and for society 
as a whole, have a different meaning from 
that of past eras. For the corporation, 
profits—and not maximum profits, but fair, 
suitable immediate profits in the interests 
of steady future profits —are the bench- 
marks used to evaluate the fulfillment of its 
basic purpose: which “is simply to exist, 
to survive business cycles, to overcome in- 
efficiency and avoid error, to weather wars 
and commotions, . . . to grow in size, and 
to live beyond the lives of the men who 
are part of it.” 

For society as a whole, profits “over the 
course of time are also the measure of how 
well a company has met the needs of labor, 
consumers, stockholders, and the general 
public.” 

In her perceptive article, Barbara Ward 
gives a penetrating analysis of the profit 
motive’s metamorphosis: 


“... in 20th Century capitalism, the 
profit motive is ‘worn with a difference.’ 
. .. it is, in fact, fulfilling a social 
function. . . . The 20th Century basis 
of capitalism is making a profit from 
articles that are of general use. In 
other words, the profit motive serves 
the mass market. ... 

“Two profound changes on the side 
of private business helped forward the 
social revolution. When the business 
corporation (became) the centerpiece 
in industry, modern capitalism brought 
into being an institution more inter- 
ested in stability and continuity than in 
spectacular gains. ‘The avoidance of 
loss motive’ became predominant. 
Long-term planning, careful financing, 
the provision of capital from the firm’s 
own reserves took the place of specu- 
lative borrowing in the hope of quick 
fortune. . . . The profit motive was 
tamed and institutionalized. . . . 

“The other revolution was less im- 
personal. On the day that Henry Ford 
put up his men’s daily wages to five 
dollars and went all out to produce a 
cheap car by mass production, the 
mass consumer arrived on the Ameri- 
can scene. The fundamental fact had 
registered that the man who works is 
the man who buys. Reasonable profit 
on a vast turnover was the secret not 
only of profitability but of use as well. 
. . . Profit and use went together. 
Twentieth-century capitalism took its 
decisive form in that hour and, ever 
since, the American economy has been 
to a very large extent working out the 
implications.” 


Certainly, public understanding of these 
implications would go far toward eradica- 
tion of the nagging suspicion that profits 
and the profit motive are the same as irre- 


sponsible selfishness and greed, and that 
hence business is likely to misuse its power 
unless checked by government. 

Other Propositions About Large-Scale 
Enterprise. Maurer’s book, Great Enter- 
prise, probably represents the most com- 
prehensive attempt thus far to catalogue 
interrelated working propositions which 
illuminate the methods, values, and objec- 
tives of large-scale enterprise. A condensed 
listing of his propositions follows: 


“1. A complex of psychological de- 
sires—including an increasing urge for 
security and for: greater equality of 
status and income, together with a de- 
creasing interest in personal combative- 
ness — has grown among Americans 
during the same time when methods 
for bringing large numbers of men 
and various types of machine opera- 
tion together in efficient productive 
enterprise have been emerging. 

“2. Efficient productive enterprise 
increasingly tends to concern itself with 
the totality of desires of the persons 
who work for it... . 

“3. Such an enterprise is too big for 
any one owner or group of owners to 
control. It is run, therefore, not pri- 
marily for the stockholders, who have 
generally become used to a socially 
approved return on their investment, 
but for the enterprise itself... . 

“4. Since the large corporation is 
run by hired managers, profit as a 
personal desire has little effect on the 
conduct of the corporation’s affairs. 
... But a profit test, whereby the com- 
pany’s affairs are subject to constant 
and strict accounting in terms of in- 
come and outgo, has great effect... . 

“5. By reason of its size and its con- 
cern for future planning, the corpora- 
tion is involved in a continuum of 
decisions, separated from a continuum 
of market transactions. Fluctuations of 
the market, therefore, do not often 
have a decisive effect on the corpora- 
tion’s affairs... . 

“6. Since the decisions of a large 
corporation typically require the joint 
consideration of many managers, per- 
sonal competition is hostile to the cor- 
poration’s healthy functioning. Fur- 
thermore, group competition between 
large corporations or between units of 
a single large corporation is regularly 
tempered by a desire to avoid damage. 

“7. Large companies, by their very 
nature, do more than react to the price 
market; they help make it. Therefore 
their managers are less concerned with 
a balance of supply and demand than 
with a dynamic of production and 
price: Their aim is to lower prices and 
thus increase production or to increase 
production and thus lower prices. . 

“8. The large corporation is increas- 
ingly involved in meeting the desires 
of employees, consumers, stockholders, 
and the general public. In practice, a 
conflict of interests between the vari- 
ous groups is becoming a factor of 
progressively less importance.” 

There is a working framework for a new, 
pragmatic economic theory. Admittedly, it 
is still provisional and lacks the sweep- 
ing finality of classical doctrine. But it 
accords with reality. And it has the supreme 
virtue, from a public relations viewpoint, of 
furnishing powerful, demonstrable, and 
cogent theses in support of the ultimate 


Continued on Page 23 
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The Opportunity for Sponsored Films 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL 


cee You Wwe 
Milwaukee — 
Movember. 26-28 
Booth 14-15 


This is the new Free booklet 
for PR film sponsors that will answer 
your questions about distribution 


HERE is a new 20-page booklet that answers ques- 
tions and gives a wealth of information about all 
four channels of distribution for the sponsored film. 
THE OPPORTUNITY FOR SPONSORED FILMS is. based 
on more than 20 years of experience in marketing 
sponsored films on behalf of over 200 leading trade 


associations and business concerns, including 31 of 
the top 100 industrial companies listed by Fortune 


magazine. 

Copies of this booklet are available without obliga- 
tion to business executives. Write to Modern at any 
of the addresses listed below and ask for your copy. 


* NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
3 East 54th Street PLaza 8-2900 


X CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Prudential Plaza- 


*DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
1224 Maccabees Building TEmple 2-4211 


LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
612 S. Flower Street MAdison 9-2121 


NOVEMBER 1956 19 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS JOURNAL published 
Monthly at New York, New York, for October 
1, 1956. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc., 2 West 46 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Editor, Harold Brayman, c/o Public 
Relations Society of America, Inc., 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Executive Editor, 
Mary E. McNeill, 2 West 46 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Assistant Editors, Charles M. 
Hackett and Robert E. Curtin, Jr., c/o Public 
Relations Society of America, Inc., 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc., 2 West 46 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. (Non-Profit Organization). Officers are: 
W. Howard Chase, President; Dan J. Forrestal, 
Vice President; Ward B. Stevenson, Treasurer; 
Shirley D. Smith, Secretary; Paul Wickman, 
Executive Director—all of 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (None). 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the two 
Paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only ). 


Paul Wickman, 
Executive Director 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1956. 


Rose Rauch, 
Notary Public, State of New York 


(My commission expires March 30, 1958.) 
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ment, harm. 
No pins. 


Printed in any color with 

emblem or trade mark. 
Does away with old-style celluloid 
holders, pins and buttons. Goes on 
easy ... comes off easy. Many styles, 
uses, high in praise. Used at Sales 
Meetings, conventions, picnics, PR 
Convention, many corporations, clubs, 
schools, etc. You will love this name 
plate badge. Send today for 
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JACK-BILT CORPORATION 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. e Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Ninth National PR Conference 
Slated for November 26-28 


When the Ninth National Conference 
of the Public Relations Society opens 
Monday, November 26, at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee, Wis., there will 
be something in it for you—and for all 
your colleagues in the field of public 
relations. 

On Sunday afternoon, there will be 
an optional session for all on “So You 
Like to Travel,’ and there will be a 
preview of Monday night’s special pub- 
lic relations film show, a series of com- 
mittee meetings, a chapter officers meet- 
ing, and a reception for all at 9:30 P.M. 

Monday at 9 A.M. you will be greeted 
by Ken Haagensen, the conference 
chairman, and you will hear from How- 
ard Chase, PRSA president. Following 
without a break will be general sessions 
on “The Public Relations Aspects of the 
National Election,” “Public Relations 
Aspects of Employee-Management Re- 
lations,” and “Public Relations Aspects 
of Secrecy” (in both government and 
business). 

At the noon luncheon, the national 
officers will give their reports, and that 
will complete the formal program for 
the day. The afternoon will be free for 
looking at exhibits and taking tours, see- 
ing demonstrations, and enjoying buffet 
suppers furnished by Milwaukee firms, 
not the least of which will be the beer 
companies. 

Tuesday, except for lunch, will be de- 
voted to specific clinic-workshops in 
investor and financial community rela- 
tions; social science research, trade as- 
sociations; women in public relations; 
public relations as a sales tool; interna- 
tional relations; public relations pro- 
gramming, budgeting, organization, and 
administration; corporate contributions; 
farm public relations; use of audio-visual 
aids; government agencies; measurement 
of public relations results; education; re- 
ligion; relations with clients; emergen- 
cies, crises, and disasters; publications; 


gall DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Id-Wide Press Relations 
Export Promotion 


“News since 1904 
European Headquarters: 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
‘We NEW YORK: 157 chambers St. 01 9-2287 


television; economic education; com- 
munity relations; health, welfare, and 
charitable organizations; publicity; and 
mergers. 

At the noon luncheon, Dan Forrestal, 
PRSA vice president, will speak, 1957 
national officers and executive commit- 
tee members and chapter presidents will 
be introduced, and Mr. Chase will pre- 
sent the presidential citations. 

The annual dinner Tuesday night is 
sure to be a worthwhile event. General 
Alfred M. Gruenther, United States 
Army, retiring supreme commander of 
Allied Powers, Europe, will deliver the 
dinner address in his first non-military 
appearance. 

Wednesday morning there will be an 
integrated final general session on “What 
Does Management Expect of Public Re- 
lations” and “Where Is the Public Rela- 
tions Man Management Wants Coming 
From in 1956?” 

In this session, a chief executive 
officer, a financial executive, and two 
public relations executives will look 
ahead and tell of their expectations of 
the public relations function in the fu- 
ture. Then five experts, a management 
man, two teachers (each espousing a 
different point of view), a corporate 
executive, and a seasoned public rela- 
tions practitioner, will discuss and debate 
various methods of training and educat- 
ing public relations people. 


Italian PR Greeting 


It is my privilege to extend to all 
PRSA members attending their 1956 
Annual Convention in Milwaukee the 
friendliest and most cordial greeting of 
the Italian Public Relations Association. 

I regret, however, that this sincere ex- 
pression of the ... . sentiments of Italian 
PR men must be conveyed to you 
through the courtesy of your PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, . . . . as I would 
have much preferred to present our 
greetings to you personally, and to attend 
your Convention. 

’Till your 1957 Convention, I give you 
a hopeful, “Arrivederci!” 


Guido de Rossi del Lion Nero, PRSA 
Secretary General 
Italian Public Relations Association 
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Buckaroos? 


“Most proxy fights are as stylized as 
horse opera. In the first reel two strong 
men stand forth, one in defense of the 
homesteaders (management) and_ the 
other for the cattlemen (dissidents). In 
the last reel, after a chase (proxy solicita- 
tion) and several rattles of pistolry (pub- 
lic relations), comes the walkdown in 
the corporation street (the shareholders’ 
meeting).” 

—From a story in Newsweek, 
July 16, 1956 


The Important Factor 


“People are still the most important 
factor in business. The American econ- 
omy is superior because, through com- 
petition, more people have a chance to 


And I Quote... 


Excerpts from significant comments 


in the public relations field 


Policy Role Vital 


“An important part of the public re- 
lations man’s function is to help formu- 
late policy. Show me the organization 
which excludes its top PR executive 
from its highest policy-making councils, 
and I will show you an organization 
which is spending some of its funds fool- 
ishly and which is probably falling be- 
hind its competitors in terms of profits 
and public opinion. In the ideal set-up, 
the PR director works directly with the 
corporation’s top executives in determin- 
ing company policy, in deciding upon 
the most effective means of interpreting 
company policy to the public, and in 
preparing the actual presentation of the 
company’s story for public dissemina- 
tion.” 


Unique PR Drive 


A unique opportunity to study the 
wide variety of public relations ap- 
proaches to a central theme was pre- 
sented in Operation Unity, a “one-shot” 
national appeal for $5 million to estab- 
lish the American Museum of Immigra- 
tion at the foot of the Statue of Liberty. 
The drive was launched on October 28, 
the 70th anniversary of the unveiling of 
the Statue of Liberty, it was announced 
by William H. Baldwin, vice-chairman 
of the national committee for the 
museum. 


Considering the fact that all Ameri- 
cans are descended from immigrant 
stock, the appeal affords an opportunity 
to individuals, corporations, and other 
organizations to identify themselves 
with a national shrine that is dedicated 
to an ideal rather than to a person or an 
historic event. 


The museum will document the prac- 
tical results of the ideals of freedom, 
opportunity, and individual dignity 
which the Statue of Liberty symbolizes 
to the world. Once established, the 
museum will become an integral part 


—THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR., Vice Presi- 
dent—Staff, New York Central Railroad 
Company, before American Manage- 
ment Association Conference, Colgate 
University 


of the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment, and all its housekeeping expenses 
will be assumed by the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. 


express themselves.” 


—GEORGE ROMNEY, President, 
American Motors, in Tide Maga- 
4 zine, June 22, 1956 
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Fact is the demand for Reynolds Aluminum in the automotive indus- 
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its San Patricio Aluminum Reduction Plant and La Quinta Alumina 
Plant. In the Old Dominion, just outside of Richmond, Reynolds is 
completing a new $5% million extrusion plant. While in the Blue Grass 
State a new finishing plant is being built for color anodizing large sheets 
and assemblies of aluminum sections. 

And stars are falling on Alabama! At Reynolds giant Listerhill opera- 
tion a brand new 200,000,000 pound aluminum reduction plant is to 
be constructed to serve the Ford. Motor Company .. . right next door! 
During the next ten years, Reynolds will deliver to Ford’s brand new 
die-casting plant at Listerhill a minimum of 640,000,000 pounds of 
molten primary aluminum... THE LARGEST INDUSTRIAL ORDER FOR 
ALUMINUM THAT HAS EVER BEEN PLACED! 

Soon aluminum with the look of sterling or the gleam of gold will 
add new beauty to the car you drive. Every automobile in the industry 
is planning to use the strength, the lightness and the versatility of 
Reynolds Aluminum to produce finer cars for the American motorist. 
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language. The number is constantly in- 
creasing. In the bookstalls of the world 
these communist books appear for sale 
at fractions of their cost or are given 
away. 

Such periodicals as the Soviet Union, 
Soviet Woman, New Times, and Voks 
Bulletin are distributed widely through- 
out the world in ten or more languages. 

Communist libraries reading 
rooms are operated by Soviet diplomatic 
mission front groups and “friendship” 
societies in many of the principal cities 
of the world. 

Soviet exhibits at trade fairs in 1955 in 
numerous cities had more importance as 
propaganda outlets than as exhibits of 
Soviet industry and trade potentialities. 

Exhanges of persons are used increas- 
ingly as a powerful and subtle propa- 
ganda weapon. There were more than 
3,000 delegations in 1955, of which 
about 60 per cent were inbound to the 
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Soviet orbit from the Free World and the 
remainder were communist delegations 
to the outside world. 

Soviet film output while small is 
strongly propagandistic. There were 
sixty-five USSR features in 1955 and 
about seventy from European satellites 
and Communist China. 

Accurate statistical data are not avail- 
able on the propaganda operations of the 
communist front organizations earlier 
mentioned, but they are known to be ex- 
tensive. 

What we in the United States are do- 
ing to persuade the Free World to stay 
free and the communist world to liber- 
alize its institutions is a whole story in 
itself and cannot be gone into here. Our 
persuasive efforts are more difficult to 
measure than communist propaganda is 
because the greater part of them consist 
of private and voluntary actions by indi- 
viduals and organizations. Large as the 
official information apparatus has be- 
come, it is still insignificant beside the 
official propaganda forces of the Soviet 
orbit. 

If the freeway to human happiness 
that has been built in the United States 
is to endure, it is quite likely that many 
of you and many others will have to be- 
come active in the world competition in 
ideological persuasion. Persuasion is 
your profession. In a world conflict in 
the ideological field you should be lead- 
ers, not observers. 

I have spoken within recent months to 
two public relations groups on this sub- 
ject and while my words seemed sym- 
pathetically received, there was little ac- 
tive response. 

I think I understand this. The regular 
troops have gone into action in the war 
of persuasion, but little has been done 
about presenting the need for volunteers 
to back them up. Paul Revere has not 
spread the alarm. Since that’s what I am 
now trying to do, you may call me P.R. 
if you like. I hope you may get on your 
own horses and ride with me or scatter 
far and wide. 

As what you do may have to be com- 
bined with your present job, I urge you 
to call this story to your boss’ attention. 
To him I would say—if he is a business- 
man—the main target of communism is 
capitalism. The main thing communists 
plan to do is to destroy capitalism. They 
would destroy the freedom of all institu- 
tions also, but among the first citizens to 
stand against the wall or go to Alaska 
would be business managers. Isn’t it de- 
sirable that public relations people spend 
a good deal of their time combating the 
communist conspiracy? 


From what I have learned so far of the 
organization and resources, the determi- 
nation and power of the communist con- 
spiracy, I might join with pessimists who 
declare privately that the battle for free- 
dom is already lost — except for three 
factors. One is that truth is on our side. 
To plead our cause we don’t have to re- 
sort to the “evasion and concealing of 
truth” that Lenin recommended for com- 
munists. 

The second is that freedom has ex- 
traordinary vitality in the breast of man. 
Even behind the iron curtain, despite all 
the Pavlovian conditioning of minds, it 
is welling up from the hearts of youth. 
Before me is a letter written by a highly 
educated young man in Budapest to an 
American. It says in part: 

“You live in New York and I in 
Budapest. You live in the world and I 
in a cage. For us here the evolution of 
world knowledge stopped in 1939. Of 
course we have never stopped work- 
ing in the fields of forbidden orthodox 
knowledge, but our thinking is very 
often a duplication of the discoveries 
of America.” 

He goes on to urge that scientific 
books be sent him. Here is a young man 
whose education has been almost al- 
together under the communist regime. 
Despite the Marxist teaching, despite 
state thought control, he longs for free- 
dom, and especially for freedom in the 
realm of thought. 

The third is that as free men we are 
certain in the aggregate to do more in- 
dividually to defend our ideology than 
slave populations will do for commu- 
nism. Every free individual is a center of 
initiative. He is a potential self-starter, 
and his feeling of human dignity is a 
dynamic power that in the end should 
outweigh the marshalling of manpower 
that takes place under communism. 

Thousands upon thousands of com- 
munists are working to persuade the 
world that they have the solution for all 
social problems. Think what you have at 
stake and decide whether you — a pro- 
fessional in the field of persuasion — 
should be doing more than you are to 
help people understand the Free World 
philosophy and to see the advantages in 
holding to it. 

For that matter—and to end on a pos- 
itive note—think how much more you 
have to offer the world than the com- 
munists have. Consider what you can do 
to help make known to other peoples the 
positive benefits of their looking to the 
American freeway of life; beliefs, and 
ideals for a proved road to social happi- 
ness. And act! 
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“why buy BARRON'S” 


justification: namely, that “the social re- 
sponsibilities and economic activities of 
large enterprise are so inextricably inter- 
mingled as to amount to the same thing.” 

Its main shortcoming, again from the 
i public relations viewpoint, is that it will 
: evoke perceptive and serious attention only 
i from a relatively limited number of thought- 

ful people with the necessary background 

of interest and knowledge. But this does 

not reduce it to merely “academic” sig- 

nificance as opposed to the “practical.” 
; Three recommendations are in order. 
i First, we should reserve explicit application 

of the propositions to materials consciously 
aimed at opinion-leader groups. 

Second, these propositions (or the per- 
spective which they supply) can serve as the 
mesh for screening the facts, illustrations, 
and themes to be selected in making mani- 
fest to the public the industry’s non-utili- 
tarian virtues. 

Third, we should undertake to translate 
the non-utilitarian elements of these propo- 
sitions into language that is suited to the 
audience accord should be of first class inter- 
with pervasive needs and desires. One ap- 
proach to such a translation is Provan est. And when we talk to 
in what follows. them—we talk to thousands 


of others as well.!/ 


by 
JOSEPH F. HOBBINS 
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reach many of the men to 
whom such information 
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provide the source material to docu- 
ment industry’s progress in this area.”’) 
Continued on Page 28 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE, by Elihu 
Katz and Paul E. Lazarsfeld with a fore- 
word by Elmo Roper. Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, 1955. $6.00. 


Reviewed by STEWART SCHACKNE 


Manager, Public Relations Department 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


Probably all professional public rela- 
tions people subscribe to the belief that 
there are certain individuals among the 
general public who are especially influen- 
tial in developing or modifying opinions 
of the public as a 
whole. These indi- 
viduals are de- 
scribed as “opinion 
leaders.” It is as- 
sumed that their 
ranks include not 
only editors, writ- 
ers, public speakers and so on, but also 
persons who are not vocationally en- 
gaged in communications yet who 
possess exceptional qualities of prestige 
or powers of persuasion. 

This belief is based on experience and 
logic. It is not peculiar to public rela- 
tions people, but it is obviously of par- 
ticular interest to them. 

While it is commonly assumed that 
there are opinion leaders, not much is 
known with certainty about who they 
are and how their influence operates. 
This book provides one of the first con- 
crete studies of these questions. Of its 
authors, Elihu Katz is a professor of 
Sociology at the Dniversity of Chicago, 
and Paul Lazarsfeld is chairman of the 
department of sociology at Columbia 
University. 

“Personal Influence” is really two 
books. The first sets forth a thesis and 
the second reports an attempt to test it 
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Books in Review 


experimentally. The testing entailed a 
study of how housewives in Decatur, 
Illinois, make decisions in the fields of 
fashion, marketing, entertainment and 
public affairs. 

The authors begin by pointing out that 
most studies of the impact of the mass 
media have addressed themselves to one 
or more of four factors: (1) the degree 
of exposure of an audience to a medium; 
(2) the content and treatment of mes- 
sages carried by a medium; (3) the spe- 
cial characteristics of a medium which 
increase or detract from its effectiveness 
(e.g. written vs. spoken — picture vs. 
verbal); (4) the pre-existing attitudes, 
biases and interests of the audience. To 
these four factors, the authors argue, a 
fifth should be added—namely, the role 
of the opinion leader in relaying and 
interpreting messages from the several 
media. 

Professors Katz and Lazarsfeld are 
clear and interesting as they summarize 
previous studies of the effect of mass 
media on attitudes. They point out also 
some of the shortcomings of these 
studies and remind us that many ques- 
tions remain unanswered in the field of 
communications research. 

In its latter chapters, “Personal In- 
fluence” turns to the findings from a 
special research project designed to learn 
how the day-to-day decisions of house- 
wives are influenced by local opinion 
leaders. These chapters represent a fig- 
urative as well as a real descent from 
theory to the market place. Some of the 
intriguing hypotheses of earlier chapters 
become awkward and unwieldy as they 
are applied to the data from the Decatur 
study. Only occasionally are the authors 
able to cite clear statistical evidence to 
support their belief that opinion leaders 
influence the behavior of housewives. As 
one studies some of the tables in the 
latter part of the book he asks whether 
different and equally convincing inter- 
pretations of these “influence tables” 
might not be possible. 

Nevertheless, “Personal Influence” 
stands as an outstanding pioneer explora- 
tion of the theory of opinion leadership. 
If the work, like many pioneering 
projects, falls somewhat short of its 
avowed purpose, there is compensation 
in its by-products. For example, it pro- 
vides the first systematic plan for defin- 


ing and discerning the operation of 
opinion leadership in a real-life situation. 
And its early chapters offer one of the 
best available syntheses of what is pres- 
ently known about the influence of mass 
media on attitudes. 

Certainly no less interesting than the 
book itself is the manner in which it 
came into being. The concrete problem 
which it explores was proposed by a 
publishing house, which furnished also 
the money to conduct the study. The 
academic world provided the manpower. 
Possibly further joint enterprises of this 
sort could help in providing more knowl- 
edge of the communications process. 


BIG BUSINESS LEADERS IN AMER- 
ICA, by W. Lloyd Warner and James C. 
Abegglen, New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers. $3.75. 


Reviewed by EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 
Director of Public Relations 
Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


As evidenced by a spate of new books, 
there is a renewed interest in American 
business leaders. Not that there has not 
always been such an interest, but for a 
long time it was directed chiefly to the 
past. The “robber 
barons” came and 
went from the 
American scene 
and their activities 
provided some dra- 
matic material for 
the historians. Their Mr. Littlejohn 
successors, however, were apparently of 
less interest to the historians or sociol- 
ogists as, indeed, businessmen were less 
effective in gaining and keeping leader- 
ship—at least since 1929. Now the wheel 
has turned again. Business is again pro- 
viding the dynamism of American so- 
ciety, and sociologists, if not historians, 
are taking a new look at those who man- 
age our industrial and business empires. 

This book is about them. It is a por- 
trait of the business elite of 1952 based 
on material supplied by over eight thou- 
sand business leaders and from inter- 
views with selected representatives of 
this group and their wives. These leaders 
come both from what the authors label 
“birth and mobile classes.” There is no 
question that to a large extent those who 
hold the top positions in American busi- 
ness come from the higher levels of 
American society. At the same time, it is 
also clear that there is a steady and im- 
portant movement of men-from all levels 
into elite positions, though in many cases 
the full cycle may take longer than one 
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genevation. Of great importance in this 
movement is higher education. In gen- 
eral, the authors conclude that education 
is the chief means by which the mobility 
of the American society is assured. 

The most interesting section is the 
discussion of the private worlds of the 
“mobile” men. Mobility is a continual 
process of departing—arriving—depart- 
ing. The mobile man must leave behind 
people as well as places—his family, his 
friends of earlier years, the acquaint- 
ances of his lower-status past, and do so 
again and again, as he reaches a higher 
level. As is evident from the interviews 
in the homes and with the wives of am- 
bitious men, a successful wife is one 
who can adjust successfully to the rapid 
movement from one stage to another, 
both social and geographic, though in 
some cases this problem may be solved 
by the wife becoming entirely “family 
centered.” 

This is a fascinating and scholarly 
piece of research. At times we are a little 
snowed under by statistics. Above all, 
one wishes that the authors had given us 
more of their penetrating comments on 
the findings. Suffice it to say that in read- 
ing a recent volume by another sociol- 
ogist describing, as he termed it, “the 
power elite,” many will fail to recognize 
much relationship between business lead- 
ers and the people he is describing. 

The mobile men, the authors suggest, 
recognize no debts, neither to their fel- 
lows nor to their community nor to their 
subordinates. Here there is some exag- 
geration, but clearly they have broken 
from the past. They live in the present, 
working to create their future. The mean- 
ing of their work is opportunity—to get 
ahead and get ahead again. And in open- 
ing doors for themselves, business lead- 
ers have, in fact, created a dynamic so- 
ciety in which others, too, can fulfill 
their dreams of advancement. 

There is no doubt that to businessmen 
above all others belongs the credit for 
creating in America a changing, hopeful 
society. In a world of revolution, how- 
ever, the future may well depend on 
whether this hope can be made, under 
our leadership, a reality for all peoples. 
Do the incentives and experience of 
American businessmen have any rele- 
vance to these new _ responsibilities? 
American businessmen have won their 
place of leadership by their response to 
the challenge which is domestic in char- 
acter, namely, the management of Amer- 
ica’s resources of men and materials. Can 
they retain it when the dangers that face 
us are political as well as economic, and 
global more than domestic in scope? 


THE SPIKED HEEL, by Richard 
Marsten. New York, Henry Holt. $3.95. 


Review by MAXWELL BENSON 
Public Relations Director 
General Shoe Corporation 


When Journal Editor Harold Brayman 
called up and asked me to review “The 
Spiked Heel,” I felt that he may have 
asked the right man to do this dirty little 
job—for my company and I had fairly 
leaped out of our swivel seats to see if 
our public relations had been injured 
by the appearance of this book. 

Author Richard Marsten dreamed up 
for himself a Titanic Shoe Company 
from Georgia whose ambitions had led 
it to enter the high-fashion women’s 
quality shoe field in the New York area. 
This one coincidence naturally led us to 
rush out and buy a first copy (in fact, 
we rushed out faster than that; we read 
the publisher’s advance galley proof) 
since, by chance, General Shoe Corpo- 
ration’s nation-wide growth and devel- 
opment from Nashville, Tennessee, had 
led it a few years ago to acquire the 
I. Miller Shoe Company in New York, 
perhaps the best-known name in high- 
quality women’s style shoes. 

I do not know whom or exactly what 
Mr. Marsten had in mind when he wrote 
this book, but in about 30 minutes of 
fast reading it was fairly plain that no- 
body’s public relations had suffered from 
it—except Marsten’s own, perhaps. 

“The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit,” 
“Pajama Game,” and a few others have 
produced some good income by poking 
fun at industry and big business. Mr. 
Marsten has attempted the same, but by 
poking a barnyard product instead of 
fun. I started out to count the number 
of times he uses words relating to this 
product in his book, but the count ran 
so high I had to give up. 

Sex is also spread throughout the 
book. Now, I should say in defense of 


Mr. Marsten that he needed this to build 
up his case against big business. To 
really make Titanic look bad, he brings 
up a strapping Li'l Abner-like giant who 
charms both male and female alike with 
his Southern personality, then fills them 
with unholy fear and hatred as the result 
of his hatchet-man tactics in cutting 
costs, firing long-time employees, at- 
tempting to seduce the bosomy-leggy 
shoe models and act in general like a 
warmed-over Confederate bush-whacker 
possibly trying to counterattack General 
Sherman for what he once did to 
Georgia. 

Even if Mr. Marsten may have had 
my company or any other actual shoe 
manufacturer in mind, I don’t believe 
he has hurt our or their public relations 
with his book, “The Spiked Heel.” It is 
not a well-written book. It is not an in- 
teresting book. It does not even point 
accusingly enough, or state its case ef- 
fectively enough, to do a great real of 
hurt even to nonexistent Titanic-of- 
Georgia, which eventually fires Li'l 
Abner when it realizes how he has loused 
up Titanic’s public and employee rela- 
tions in New Jersey and New York. 

Only P.R.S.A. members interested in 
such subject matter and sex on the fac- 
tory roof top may want to invest in 
$3.95 worth. 


NEW YORK TIMES STYLE BOOK, 
The New York Times Company, 1956, 
$1.00 
Reviewed by RicE YAHNER 
Manager, Information Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
The first thing a news release should 
have is news. That’s the only thing that 
can be depended upon to win an editor’s 
consideration. What happens after that 
may depend upon a lot of things. Not 
the least of these is whether the material 
is presented in professional style. 
Continued on Page 27 
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only with positive, rather than defensive, 
programs. 

But because unionism is a contro- 
versial subject in many communities, 
most members are not inclined to par- 
ticipate in any comprehensive, grass 
roots public relations program. They pre- 
fer to talk about other subjects to their 
neighbors. 

Perhaps the increasing number of 
union people on community chest 
boards, youth organizations, etc., will 
decrease community suspicion of unions. 
In 1947, the CIO estimated that 5,000 
members and officers served on com- 
munity chest and agency boards, and in 
1954 it estimated the number at 40,000. 
The AFL guessed about 10,000 members 
so served in 1954. 

About 4 per cent of school board 
membership is from unions—small com- 
pared with the approximately 75 per cent 
of such posts occupied by management 
executives—but nonetheless it is indica- 
tive of a concerted beginning. The CIO 
Community Service Committee, the 
AFL’s Workers Education Bureau of 
America, and since the AFL-CIO merger 
a special Community Services Commit- 
tee have engaged in a slow but sure 
educational program for local union 
leadership in America’s towns and cities. 

Still another phase of union public re- 
lations is political action, to which mem- 
bers in election years are asked to “give 
a buck.” Here unions have only the spot- 
tiest records of success in swaying elec- 
tions of city, county, state, and federal 
officers. Even labor leaders with strong 
personnel followings have found that the 
loyalty of members is inclined to stop 
short of voting as per the union’s recom- 

~mendations. One possible explanation 


WayNnE L. Hopces is a professor in the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University and 
is vice-president of the Central New York 
Chapter of the Public Relations Society of 
America. 

A native of California and graduate of 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
he worked for six years for various San 
Francisco Bay Area newspapers and the 
United Press. Following graduate work he 
taught at Pasadena City College in Califor- 
nia, and at Cooper Union in New York 
before going to Cornell six years ago. 

He has published material in his field in 
the “Industrial Labor Relations Review,” 
especially on newspaper coverage of labor. 
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for this failure in politics by organiza- 
tions which are innately political: 

Workers suspect that union leaders 
are acting outside the area of their spe- 
cial competence (collective bargaining) 
when they get into advising members 
on the casting of their ballots. 

Nevertheless, it is at Washington and 
state capital levels that union public rela- 
tions is strongest. Labor’s point of view 
is presented to legislators as adeptly as 
is management’s. Because union public 
relations staffs are at headquarters in 
Washington and New York—and some 
very able practitioners are engaged at 
this level—national coverage of labor is 
complete and generally friendly. From 
these cities, too, emanate labor’s national 
radio and television efforts, magazines, 
and the rejuvenated AFL-CIO News. 

What all this comes down to is that 
public relations for companies with peo- 
ple-centered policies and practices are 
setting new directions for the public re- 
lations efforts of labor unions. The old 
union role as the protector of the work- 
ing man from the villainous, ruthless 
company becomes impossible when the 
company is recognized both by its em- 
ployees and by its community neighbors 
as an organiaztion with honest interest 
in its people. 

It may or may not be true that mem- 
bers now commonly regard their union 
with no more sense of personal identifi- 
cation than they feel, say, for Metro- 
politan Life. I doubt that the union’s 
decreasing opportunity to protect work- 
ers from villainous managements will 
ever turn the union into a kind of job- 
and-pay insurance policy. Union leaders 
don’t want to talk with members in the 
calm, helpful manner of an insurance 
company’s service representative about 
their desire for security and protection 
against inflation and from possible super- 
visory injustices. Union leaders have no 
intention of becoming merely insurance 
representatives. 

Just as it is necessary for elected rep- 
resentatives of all kinds to “do some- 
thing” for their constituents, so must 
union officers be constructively active 
for the benefit of members. As its use- 
fulness as dragon-slayer is lessened due 
to the increasing scarcity of dragons— 
and as pattern bargaining decreases the 
scope of the local union’s job—union 
leadership in the future will seek other 
kinds of services to perform. 

It may be that various unions will 
take one of two paths to this goal: They 
will either demand that managements 
take on the expense of such services, or 


they themselves will take them on as 
union-sponsored projects. 

One prominent industrial community 
relations specialist expressed his concern 
for the first possibility: 

“We may be faced with a union drive 
against industrial air and water pollution, 
even though we feel we are doing every- 
thing possible now to abate pollution. 
Or it may be a union drive for capital 
funds to build hospitals or schools. We'll 
never know what’s coming next.” 

The second - possibility — that the 
unions will take on social projects as 
their own—seems to me more likely, at 
least for the richer unions. Already there 
is considerable indication of this trend 
over a number of years. 

Some unions have created a kind of 
“union civilization” of their own, a 
civilization that meets most of life’s 
needs. Whether it be health and 
life insurance, banking, low-cost hous- 
ing, adult education, apprenticeship 
training, college scholarships for sons 
and daughters of members, personal 
loans, vacation resorts, pensions, medi- 
cal care, convalescent homes, personal 
counseling, recreational programs, or 
newspapers, magazines and books, the 
union supplies it. These unions have 
made themselves the centers of living 
for their members, to the relative ex- 
clusion of employer and government. 

The Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
more than most, uses the avocational in- 
terests of its members to associate its 
people with the union. ILGWU thinks of 
itself as “a way of life.” This is done 
via a remarkably diversified educational 
and recreational program that includes 
instruction in many hobbies, in govern- 
mental processes, in sports, in home- 
making, in social techniques, and, of 
course, in union history, union proced- 
ures, and union philosophy. Whatever 
the interests of the individual member 
may be, he can find them within an or- 
ganized union group; and, by plan, he 
will become involved in the administra- 
tion of this group’s program. The result 
is that, although initially he may be more 
interested in photography than in union- 
ism, he finds himself actively working 
in a union program, and feeling him- 
self to be a part of the union. 

But as means for reaching people, 
these examples add up to a rather im- 
pressive public relations potential. At 
least they indicate that labor public rela- 
tions—although it may still be bothered 
with those charleyhorses» and although 
it may as yet not be too sure where it’s 
heading—is making fairly good time. 
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BOOKS—Continued 


The latest revision of the “New York 
Times Style Book” is available and it 
should have a place on the desk of 
everyone who has anything to do with 
public relations copy. It is worth a lot 
more than the dollar it costs. 

The New York Times is certainly 
an acknowledged authority on news- 
paper style. And style is something more 
than just an arbitrary listing of rules to 
suit the fancies of editors. Good news- 
paper style aids in readability and pre- 
cision of meaning. If your copy shows 
a disregard for good style, the result is 
bound to be a reflection on your organi- 
zation, if not on the profession. 

There is a lot more in the “Times 
Style Book” than ordinarily concerns 
those handling public relations copy or 
publicity, but much of the contents are 
valuable as a day-to-day guide. There is 
a wealth of material to refresh the old 
hand’s practices or provide solid guid- 
ance for the less seasoned staffer. 

The Times avoids fads, for that pub- 
lication “remains as a permanent record 
which will be searched for its accounts 
of events .. .” The conscientious public 
relations man should be equally immune 
to fads. 

The “Times Style Book,” containing 
more than 100 pages, is permanently 
bound in handy size. It even includes a 
long list of “troublesome” common 
words. “Admissible,” “a cappella” 
(choir), and “broadcast,” for example. 

It offers sound guidance on headlines. 
It’s fine to headline your item to give 
the editor a quick picture of what it’s 
about, but it looks silly to have the 
count so high that it could only fit into 
an eight-column streamer instead of a 
one-column line with hanger. 

And the “Times Style Book” in- 
jects some rhyme and reason into the 
use of punctuation. What have you been 
doing with your commas and quotation 
marks lately? 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
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Positions Wanted 


PR man, now employed, wants job calling 
for experience in planning, writing, and 
producing promotional pamphlets and 
brochures. All-around PR experience, incl. 
releases, features, special events and public 
speaking. BOX GL-11. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, 34, ten 
years experience industrial editing, layout 
and production, public relations, presently 
publicity director for national company, 
seeks PR or magazine staff position. 
Resumé on request. BOX RK-11. 


Public relations experienced press relations, 
brochures, annual reports, radio-TV, fea- 
tures. Flair science writing. Good on ideas 
and carry-through. BOX FA-11. 
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Vernacular of The Eye 
Continued from Page 16 


Why do so many pictures fail? I 
think it is largely because we proceed 
thoughtlessly without asking ourselves 
the most important question: “What do 
I have to say? Can I say it best in text or 
picture? If picture—and only if picture 
—how can I express it most vividly? 

Unfortunately, we still tend to think 
of pictures as ornaments, and thus sub- 
servient to text material, regardless of 
content. 

Text with pictures is, of course, a 
perfectly proper form—there are times 
and occasions in which this combination 
may provide the most effective means 
of expression. One example would be 
the use of pictures to emphasize or di- 
rect attention to the text. Another might 
be the use of a photographic “commen- 
tary” or “editorial” accompanying the 
text—its purpose being to illuminate or 
add importance to what the author has 
to say. 

But the most vigorous employment 
of pictures — and the one least under- 
stood—is the use of the picture itself 
as the story-telling medium. Here, the 
picture says it all—it speaks in exclama- 
tion points, it shouts. It puts across its 
message in the quickest, most direct way, 
without need of the written word. 

Such a picture has simplicity — it 
makes a single, definite point. It has im- 
pact. It is relentless; its conclusion is as 
inescapable as a black eye. In this vein, 
I offer two examples. One has its genesis 
in the single question: how much food 
does a U. S. family eat in a year? 
Answer: This much. This particular pic- 
ture first appeared in our publication, 
Better Living; it was picked up by LIFE, 
then by a Sunday supplement syndicate, 
and has since appeared in more than a 
hundred periodicals. 

The other has a somewhat similar his- 
tory and I think is a good example of 
what I like to call an editorial emulsion. 
It responds to the question, “What 
could the average family buy with the 
money it pays in taxes?” Answer: These 
things — count them. We were real 
pleased when another kind of editorialist, 
Maury Paul of the New York Daily 
News, used this as a basis for one of his 
own. 

The picture-story, as distinct from the 
story-picture, is a sequence of pictures 
based on the same premise as the comic 
strip. It adapts itself readily to idea-mer- 
chandising as it combines facts with 
mood and emotional context. The pur- 


pose is to make a single, important 
point. It is made by relating a connected 
story in which the reader can project 
himself or associate with his own experi- 
ence and knowledge. 

Successful picture stories are the re- 
sult of careful planning: Little is left to 
chance. Each photograph is important 
enough to tell a significant part of the 
story—if it doesn’t leave it out. 

The most important element, how- 
ever, is the definition of purpose. The 
approach or the gimmick which meets 
the objective is vital, but it is a mere 
tour de force unless it is aimed in the 
right direction. 

Since Better Living was launched ten 
years ago, we have been flattered to have 
more than a hundred representatives of 
other companies visit us asking for ad- 
vice and counsel on the picture story. 
Positive guides are good, but there is 
something to be said for the negative as 
well: 

Don't use pictures just for the sake 
of using pictures. Unless your story can 
best be told in this way, stay away 
from them. 

Don't expect your photographers to 
plan your pictures. They have enough 
to do and it’s an editorial, not a photo- 
graphic job. 

Don’t expect to run a successful pic- 
ture-story magazine unless you can get, 
and are ready to pay for, top-grade tal- 
ent. In no other field does inexperience 
or poorly equipped personnel show to 
worse advantage. 

Above all, don’t give the major re- 
sponsibility to anyone unless he is either 
(1) a towering genius, (2) willing to 
work 26 hours a day, or (3) an idiot 
who is too enchanted to let things worry 
him. Come to think of it, if he’s in the 
game long enough, he'll probably end 
up as an idiot anyhow. 


SIN OUT OF SIZE— Continued) 
IV. PROSPECTS 


In conclusion, realism demands a word 
of caution against the expectation of imme- 
diate, striking results from the approach 
outlined above. Any effort to change deeply 
ingrained images of an institution must an- 
ticipate the long pull rather than the short, 
spectacular dash. 

Realism also demands a denial that per- 
fection is claimed for the industry. No insti- 
tution is perfect—and excessively indulgent 
self-portrayals are likely to be rejected out 
of hand. Such rejection can be minimized 
if the portrayal is fashioned in terms of the 
typical, the characteristic, the representa- 
tive, on the one hand; and of trend, 
tendencies, development, and innovations, 
on the other. 
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A close look at tight money 
Straight talk about banks and small business 


Much of what is being written and 
said today about small business not 
getting its share of bank credit fails to 
square with the record. 

Banks are doing their level best to 
meet the credit needs of small busi- 
ness. There is ample evidence of this. 


At Chase Manhattan, for example, 
commercial and instalment loans 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,000 made to small business 
increased 31% in number during 
the past year. 


Current reports from many sections of 
the country demonstrate that a good 
percentage of the nation’s banks show 
trends similar to Chase Manhattan’s. 

This is not to imply that anybody 
who wants a loan today can walk into 
a bank and get it. 


Money is tight. Right now the de- 
mand for credit from banks is bigger 
than the supply. Borrowers large and 
small are competing for money. But 
it’s not their size that’s really impor- 
tant. What primarily determines 
whether a business loan will be made 
is the credit worthiness of the appli- 
cant. Bankers are supplying credit to 
business and commerce for current 
needs, and figures indicate small busi- 
nesses are getting their fair share of 
the money available. 

This is the situation today. Back of 
it there is a simple banking philosophy. 

Bankers like to lend money. It’s 
their bread and butter. But sometimes 
loans have to be turned down. Re- 
member, bankers are not lending their 
own money. Bank loans are made 


from money entrusted to banks by 
depositors. Therefore bankers must 
use sound judgment and common 
sense. 


This sums up the general position 
of commercial banks about loans to 
small business today. We believe it is 
a sound position...one that gives 
everybody in the business community 
a fair chance at available bank credit. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The 


New Yorker 


really 


gets 


around! 


Among top U. S. bankers, for example. 221 directors 


of the 29 largest banks in America are subscribers to The New Yorker. 
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NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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